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California In The Eighties 


AS PICTURED IN LETTERS 
By 


Anna Seward 


Santa Fe R.R. Depot, Kansas City; May 30, 1883. 


You will be surprised, perhaps a little shocked, to know that I am here 
waiting for the train that is to take me to California. But when you learn that 
my ticket is 3rd class and that I am booked on the emigrant train,’ your fine 
aristocratic hair will begin to rise. California has always appealed to me: its 
flowers; its fruit; its mild climate; and now, an added attraction, its well- 
paid school teachers. My cousin, pastor in San Buena Ventura,’ telegraphed 
for me to come now for the semi-annual teachers’ examination. This explains 
the suddenness of my flight. I admit that 3rd class tickets and emigrant 
passage do not have an agreeable flavor back in Ohio, on the proud Western 
Reserve, but the farther west I come the less obnoxious do they seem. Once 
across the Missouri River this grade of travel is no disgrace. Breathing the 
free western air, I am already rid of some of my snobbishness. 

I left home yesterday in pouring rain that painfully reminded the dear ones 
I was leaving of the washouts, and broken bridges, and disastrous floods of a 
few months ago. Yesterday, at Cincinnati, I saw up on the station wall the 
high water mark made by the recent flood. It was far above a man’s head. 

There on the platform I also noticed a fellow traveler whom I immediately 
recognized as an eternally un-slavable Briton by the tabs on his traveling cap, 
by his gait which no American can imitate and most of all by the anapestic 
swing of his walking stick: two thrusts and a jab, two thrusts and a jab; like 
clockwork. On the train we happened to occupy the same seat. He, too, was 
a teacher and came from Ireland to study our educational system, supposing 
that we have such a thing. He was really interesting, refrained from 
criticising us as crude, admitted that ‘‘zee’’ is just as expressive and logical 
as ‘‘zed’’ and only incidentally questioned the advantage of saying ‘‘double 
e’’ instead of ‘‘e--e’’. 

Snow fell in Ohio the day I left; but when we reached St. Louis, flowers 
wete blooming in the dooryards. The chivalrous Southern gentleman who 
shared my seat that afternoon brought me a bouquet of roses. 
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Miss Anna Seward 
One of two photographs of teachers who lived with 
the Cannons. 


En route, I forget the day. 


So far as I know the delights of the emigrant sleeping car have never been 
sung. They deserve an epic. Our two passenger coaches are attached to the 
end of a freight train. The agent used judgment in assigning our berths: 
families and single ladies are in the rear car and all the single men in the 
other. 

Before starting the peanut boy sold each of us a clean, new mattress, filled 
with straw. You remember our nursery friend, Marjorie Daw, who 

‘*Sold her bed for a pile of straw, 

Sold her ease for a bed of dried grass, 

To buy herself a looking-glass.”’ 
How we condemned her vanity and pitied her discomfort! My opinion has 
entirely changed. A straw mattress is really comfortable, far preferable to 
Marjory’s feather bed, and I now know from experience that without a 
mirror a modern woman lacks an essential of civilized life. In preparation for 
the journey I took the advice of a traveled friend and searched the Akron 
stores for a celluloid collar to wear as evidence of invisible underclothes. The 
ease with which it is laundered is its great virtue. 

While waiting in Kansas City, I was happy to attach myself to a nice family 
moving from Illinois to Riverside, California. The three small boys are my 
little brothers. Dr. Magee is tall and dignified even without the stove-pipe hat 
that I am sure is somewhere in his baggage. Dear Mrs. Magee is as tiny as he 
is tall. It adds to my feeling of self-respect as well as to my pleasure to be no 
longer ‘‘A lone, lorn creeture’’. The boys and I have wonderful story 
tellings; and in the cool of the evenings we love to sit on the rear platform 
and sing gospel songs with the rhythm of the wheels for our accompaniment. 

A German family in our car is socially inaccessible on account of language. 
The frau is so scrupulously neat that she daily exhausts our supply of water 
in washing out the slightly soiled pinafores of the children. When the reser- 
voir is dry, she begins on the iced drinking water. In long stretches between 
stations this is almost unforgivable. So cleanliness far removed from godliness 
becomes a vice of the first, or rather the last water. 

I am so glad to be on this slow moving emigrant special rather than on an ex- 
press. Those trains pass us twice a day in clouds of plutocratic dust while we 
humbly look on from the side track. Our slow progress is a great advantage 
in the matter of sight-seeing. 

In the forward car are two young men from Chicago, going to seek their 
fortunes in California. We noticed them in the Kansas City station where one 
was smoking a cigarette. We did not think that they were our kind of people. 
Knowing them better, we find them pleasant acquaintances. Of his own ac- 
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cord the smoker told us that he had been smoking cubeb cigarettes for 
catarrh. Our train advances so slowly that these boys make a practice of jump- 
ing from the front of their car, picking their hands full of flowers from 
beside the track, then boarding the moving train at our back door. The con- 
ductor has time to spare, so at any point of interest he stops for us to make 
short excursions. Once or twice daily we halt for a prolonged stay, to change 
engines. Then four of us young people with the Magee boys start out to do 
the town. The least boy I nickname ‘Me Too’, not because he insists on 
following but because of the Conkling-like curl on his forehead.’ 

Out here on the prairies the wagon road runs parallel to the track. Just as 
we are passed superciliously by the express trains, so do we outdistance the 
covered wagons of other emigrants with as much of a flourish as a freight 
train can execute. Do these slowly moving travelers pity us as we pity the 
Pullman passengers? The prairies are up to specifications, just what I had 
pictured them to be. I am wondering if the mountains will be like their image 
in my mind, frightful and lowering, like huge black clouds. We travel slowly 
enough to greet the prairie dogs who sit atop of their wee sod shanties and 
scold us for intruding. The tiny beasties watch us till we are almost passed, 
then duck into their holes, satisfied that the invader has been routed. 

I have a pleasant section mate from Indiana. With our own pillows and cur- 
tains we have all the comfort and privacy that we need. Sometimes the train 
crew invite us into their two-story caboose for a better view of the scenery. 
The train boy who goes with us all the way to Los Angeles is a good-looking 
specimen of peanut butcher, though his name is Files. He is quite one of us 
and we rely on him for information about the country. 


Tucson, Arizona Territory; Monday, June 4. 


On this hot and dusty part of our journey we are thankful for slat seats in- 
stead of cushions. The heat does not all come from the stove at the rear of the 
car where one can do a bit of cooking. As for my meals, the friends at home 
pictured me crossing the Great American Desert on a solitary pilgrimage 
far from civilized eating places. They supplied me with an embarrassing 
amount of lunch. Only sentiment and the inherent thrift of my New England 
ancestry keep me from throwing it all overboard. 

I have beheld mountains both far and near. I have crossed some. I no 
longer fear them. Early one morning I was out on the platform and saw 
elevations on the far western horizon. ‘‘Are those the Rocky Mountains?’’ I 
asked a passing brakeman. ‘“Gracious, child, them’s only foothills,’’ he an- 
swered this self-evident tenderfoot. 

We followed a stream. I asked its name. The answer sounded like ‘‘Picket 
wire,’’ suggestive of a new kind of fencing. It is the Spanish for Purgatory, a 
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new idea for Dante. The Rio Grande, that grand river, cannot put on airs 
with us any more. We have seen its humble beginnings. At Albuquerque 
(four syllables, not three) we took an excursion through the town. We found 
a muddy ferry boat on the bank of this insignificant stream and began to 
pull ourselves across. We thought better of it when we saw the mud and 
water within the boat as well as without. 

My education is progressing faster than the train. In teaching the 
geography of our country to confiding youth I have called this city **Tuck- 
son’’. I now sit in sackcloth and ashes (desert sand will do for the one, and 
the all pervading soot for the other). The name of this Arizona metropolis is 
Too-son. Here the train boy has bought me some candy made from the juice 
of the desert cactus. The candy (dulce) came from the grimy hand of a 
wrinkled son of the desert but was none the less delicious. Another novelty 
to which the peanut boy has introduced me is the pifion (pin-yon) nut that 
comes from the large pine cones and is roasted like a peanut. 

I had a humiliating experience yesterday. One of the brakemen was hand- 
some and upstanding without the habitual slouch of a regular train hand. 
His English, too, was good as I discovered in an early morning conversation. 
He was a Princeton student under the tubercular ban, engaged in this hum- 
ble occupation for its open air advantages. You know my theory that, as 
every eye has its blind spot, so every brain has its idiotic point. My mind was 
doubtless functioning in or about that unlucky place for I told the train boy 
the interesting story of the scholarly brakeman. My sympathy was turned in- 
to confusion when he called out very publicly for, ““That dude of a brakeman 
who turns brakes on the Santa Fe for his health.’’ He insinuated that drink 
had compelled this student to seek help for his finances as well as for his 
health. 

All day yesterday we were passing through whitewashed villages of wee 
adobe huts and tiny white-crossed churches. The trainmen distinguished 
them, some Mexican, some Indian. I could see no difference. They looked 
like toy villages that might be played with. We have frequent visits from 
blanketed Indians on peaceful barter bent. Small slabs of light blue stone are 
‘*Turquoie, two bits.’’ Other jewels that look like pieces of broken glass are 
topaz, also two bits for one small bit till the train is about to start when the 
price comes tumbling down. The squaws sell figures made of sun-baked clay 
gaily decorated in crude colors. The papooses are interesting. A row of them, 
each strapped to its flat, upright cradle, stands along the station fence. Stoical 
indeed are these aboriginal Americans, but I saw one start to cry. He was 
evidently teething, and even an Indian suffers at this stage of his develop- 
ment. The mother picked up a pebble, too large for easy swallowing, wiped it 
on her blanket and gave that into his mouth for her young brave to cut his 
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Fort Yuma, Arizona Territory; June 5. 


Here we have a long wait of a whole forenoon. Yuma is doing its best to 
live up to its reputation as the hottest place on the inhabited globe. They tell 
the story of the cowboy who went from here to the lower regions. The 
change of climate was such that he sent back for his blankets. 


Here at the station our eyes are refreshed by the sight of well-watered 
plants and flowers tended by Indians whose concession to civilization includes 
clothing of a brief sort, but whose hair is aboriginal. The chief flower tender 
has long locks, stiff with glue. They hang about his shoulders like ebony 
sticks. Our all-wise train boy says that it is a sign he is in mourning for a 
near relative. My reflection is that if ever he comes out of mourning for the 
relative and attempts to reduce his locks to the semblance of hair he will be in 
even deeper mourning for himself. 


We young people are not discouraged by the heat. We have walked across 
the Colorado River on the long bridge. We sat down on wayside rocks to rest 
till warned that the place had been pre-empted by centipedes and scorpions. 


Death Valley.’ 


Here in California we are encountering the real desert. Alkali adds its 
venom to the heat. We are nearly 300 feet below sea level and the name of 
the valley is appropriate except for its implication that life might once have 
existed in this forbidding waste. 


All manner of food has become distasteful. Butter is a disgusting yellow 
oil, nauseating to behold. The blackberry cordial that was to save me from 
cholera on this perilous trip has fermented, and I have turned it over to the 
doctor as medicine for ailing children. The motion of the train, instead of 
bringing cooler air to our chapped faces, treats us to a blast of heat as from a 
furnace. The ice in the drinking water melts long before we reach the next 
filling place. The unwearying German mother still raids the tank. I might 
even consider taking this part of the trip on an express train. 


But here on the desert we have seen something worthwhile denied to or- 
dinary passengers. The all-knowing train boy told us of mud volcanoes not 
far from the track. The conductor halted the train at the nearest point. We 
who are young and enthusiastic went to behold the marvel. The combined 
heat of sun and sand was enough to have cooked brains less volatile than 
ours. But we feel well paid. Those humble eruptions are not mentioned in 
any geography I ever studied, but I know that they exist and are worth men- 
tioning. We looked into a shallow basin of mud, thickly set with puddles, 
from which, without preliminary sputter or apparent effort fountains of water 
spouted straight up and dropped back with the regularity of piston rods. I felt 
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the water. It was cold, that is, it was not as hot as the surrounding sand. The 
jets were not synchronous. Each ran on a schedule of its own. Even the om- 
niscient Mr. Files did not attempt to tell us what lay below these spurts of 
water in this dry and thirsty land.’ 


Los Angeles, California; June 8. 


Early this morning we arrived at the end of the railroad journey, but still 
70 miles from my destination. It was eight o’clock train time when we 
entered the station. But at the opposite door the town clock said only six. 
Never again do I expect to have a day 26 hours long. I had become so much 
attached to the whole Magee family that it was like parting from home 
folks when they left the train.’ 

This afternoon the train boy, my only remaining friend, dressed in his 
Sunday best, came to the hotel and took me for a walk among the Angels. 
Banana trees and other tropical vegetation opened up a new world to me. 
Oranges sold by the bucket instead of the dozen emphasised the change. I feel 
a little like a Los(t) Angel myself, alone and so far from home. 


San Buena Ventura, California; June 18. 


Seventy miles by stage coach in one long day brought me here. I had my 
first experience of mountain roads and the reckless way a stage driver rounds 
sharp corners and rattles on his downward course with speed fit to land us in 
Avernus or some other equally disagreeable place. The Conejo (Con-a-ho) 
Valley where we stopped for dinner looks like a well tended park. The fine 
live oak trees have been spaced by nature just far enough apart to give the ef- 
fect of artistic design. It was lovely but lonely. 

San Buena Ventura was an early Spanish mission. The padres, with no 
regard for time, gave this long but musical name to both town and county. 
Being interpreted it means Holy Good Luck. Yankee enterprise invaded the 
land and, so far as the county is concerned, has thrown away all that is holy 
and all that is good, trusting solely to luck, shortening the name to Ventura 
Co. A few miles out from town we crossed the Santa Clara River, now a wide 
sandy bed where an emaciated stream reposes till revived by winter rains. 
Beside the stream is the brief town of New Jerusalem. Its earliest settlers 
were two Hebrew children who opened a saloon for the irrigation of the 
passing public. Hence the name. We saw no wings and heard no harps; but 
the street was paved with gold, the bright yellow of the barley straw spread 
to keep down the dust.’ 

Several miles out from town my cousin met me and I was glad to exchange 
the bumpy stage for his light-running buggy. His welcome helped me to feel 
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Charles T. 
Meredith 
Superintendent 


1883-91 


that I was, at last, in a place where I belonged. Before we came within sight 
of the ocean I heard the sound that I knew must be the beating of surf upon 
the shore. It thrilled my inland soul. Later when face to face with the vast 
Pacific, I could not see that it looked any larger than Lake Erie or that the 
beach was any beachier. But it exhales the invigorating salty air that no 
inland waters give. On the whole I am not disappointed in ‘‘Old ocean’s gray 
and melancholy waste’’. 

I have learned to love the mountains that crowd our city almost into the 
sea. I delight in this blessed climate. The feathery pepper trees with their 
pungent odor, the no less fragrant eucalyptus trees, hedges of calla lilies, 
roses growing on trees and heliotrope climbing to the eaves of the house give 
me a feeling of enchantment that I can’t explain. Only the fruit orchards, 
with no green grass under the trees, looked naked and uninviting. 

But beauties of nature can’t lift me above the fear that I shall fail in the 
coming examination. And if I fail, as fail I may, I cannot try again for six 
months. By that time I shall be an object of charity, as I am now of pity. 


June 18. 


The first day of my ordeal is over. I have three fellow victims, all men and 
all normal school graduates. We sat this morning with outward composure, 
awaiting the arbiters of fate. The first to enter was a beautiful grayhound and 
behind him his master, the county superintendent, a short, stocky man with 
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a wart on his nose, quite Cromwellian. After him was a full bearded, soft- 
hatted man of slender build whom one would instinctively call colonel and 
recognize as an ideal Confederate veteran.’ The examiners were themselves 
carefully examined. But I am ready to forget all about them except as our 
inquisitors in the trial through which we are now, dare not say passing, but 
only attempting to pass. 


Saturday, June 23. 


Glory hallelujah! I have passed after a week of dreadful suspense. I have, 
not the second grade certificate that was my utmost hope, but a first grade 
one while the three men all failed. Oh, be joyful!” 


The Mound; October 15. 


J am again in my element, presiding over a district school. This one over 
which I now hold sway is in a delightful community, not far from town and 
is counted one of the best districts in the whole county. The otherwise level 
landscape is dominated by two huge mounds, whether works of nature or 
relics of the forgotten Mound Builders I can’t say. As no professional ar- 
cheologist has been here to disprove my theory I shall go on dreaming of hid 
treasures under the crop of ripening beans, to which staple the whole valley 
is much addicted. There are also orchards of fruit and nuts. 

I have a delightful boarding place," with a real grandmother in the family, 
and grandmothers are not numerous in this comparatively new country. 
‘*Granny’’ Holland and her husband were Forty-niners, but they came, not 
for gold and earthly treasure, but as missionaries to lead people to seek 
treasure in Heaven." 

I walk to school under an avenue of mustard, tall like trees. It is marvelous 
that any plant can attain such size in a single season. One morning I was 
startled to see a strange animal leap out from the mustard forest and dash 
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Notice to Teachers, MISCELLANEOUS. 
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nished be the Superintendent, first prave certificate was awarded Miss 
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Mrs. Isabell Holland 


along the road in prodigious leaps. I could only think of a kangaroo. I didn’t 
know that a jack rabbit was so different from a cottontail. 

Col. Charles G. Finney, son of the Oberlin evangelist, lives here with his 
family. Charles G. II is one of my pupils. They have a fruit canning 
establishment. 

Each afternoon when I return to my room I find it flooded with an 
amazing, mysterious rosy light. The red is not reflected from the sky. It is all 
through the air, unlike anything that I ever saw or heard of before.” The 
Yankee in me always hazards a guess as to the cause of anything unusual. 
Perhaps the comet of last winter is responsible for the colorful atmosphere. 
What would it be like, anyway, to pass through the attenuated tail of a 
heavenly tramp? 


November 18. 


Harvest time is here and takes me back to Old Testament times. The 
threshing floor has been made in the field, like that of Arunah the Jebusite. 


ere 
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| . ao / =—G@. C. Finney informs us that he has on 
Preferred Locals. hand a fine lot of fresh canned fruits—pears, 

—Mr. Finney’s canned nectarines are good poaches, nectarines: and apricots. We can 
enough for the most fastidious epicure. Try | testify tha: these fruits are of the best quality. 


them and be conyinced. Mr. Finney puts up his fruits with eran, 
——__—_—_- —_—- —_- ————_-_——" 


The beans, vines and all are spread on the hardened dirt surface. Horses are 
driven around and around, frisking their heels in merry fashion, threshing 
the beans. 

The human element is supplied by a gang of Chinese under their own 
overseer. They have tents where they eat and sleep. Sunday afternoon 
someone proposed that we go down to the field to see the Chinese at their 
Sunday dinner. Curiosity took us. We were not thinking of them as fellow 
mortals, but as a new and interesting species. We sat down near the cook 
tent. When the food was ready, the overseer with courtly grace offered each 
of us a bowl of fragrant steaming rice and chicken with a pair of clean chop- 
sticks. Not till then did we realize our own impoliteness. We contrasted so 
unfavorably with this ‘Heathen Chinee’. What if the situation had been 
reversed and they were sitting under our windows to see the animals eat? 

The Olivas family occupy an original Spanish grant of land in this district." 
The girls come, three of them on a horse, Manuela, mature and sedate sit- 
ting sidewise in maidenly fashion but handsome Josephine and demure 
Matildalita astride the old white horse. Blue-eyed little brother Nicholas 
shows traces of some forgotten Spanish Castilian ancestor. His swarthy 
cousins, however, look almost pure Indian. The school register also has a 
Lombardo, an Italian, and ‘‘Shon Shoseph,’’ a ‘‘Portugoose’’, as Col. Fin- 
ney calls him. 


May 1884. 


Each autumn, if the rains delay a few days, the farmers begin to cry, ‘‘Dry 
year’’ and pull long faces. They have reason to be apprehensive. A year ago 
the rainfall in Ventura Co. averaged only 81% inches. But this past winter has 
been almost as extreme the other way. Up in the mountains the downpour 
can be measured by feet instead of inches. The Santa Clara River went on a 
rampage and was impassable for six weeks during which time we had not a 
particle of Eastern mail. Late rains are unwelcome for they start the weeds to 
growing among the beans. This year, now in May even, we are still having 
unwelcome showers. 


June. 


Teachers’ Institute is an annual carnival of first importance to us of the 
fraternity. It is a gathering of congenial souls from all over the county. Most 
of us are single ladies, young and enthusiastic. One or two are sedate, 
married women; and there is a fair sprinkling of young men. One, not so 
young but still a bachelor, is most interesting. He is well educated, cultured 
and quite musical. He belongs to a noted literary family in New England. He 
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delights to appear at these scholastic gatherings without collar or tie and with 
trousers tucked into cowhide boots. He teaches faraway mountain schools by 
preference. I am told he practices his profession 13 months in the year, 24 
weeks in one district and 28 in another. He is full bearded and that makes 
him look patriarchal. It is reported that on hot days he leads his students out 
into primeval temples of learning and encourages them to sprawl in the lap of 
Mother Earth." 

Our evening sessions are open to the public. We have readings and ad- 
dresses. Our disciple of Thoreau displayed moral courage in his original con- 
tribution one evening. He dealt in matters vital but not often mentioned to 
ears polite. He told the men that they were more careful in the breeding of 
their cattle than in that of their own children, and more solicitous for their 
mares than for their own wives. We inwardly applauded while we outwardly 
blushed. The last evening of the institute is devoted to Terpsichore.'’ The 
weight of learning in the head in no wise impedes the feet. Our philosopher 
strongly disapproves of dancing, not from religious scruples for, alas, he is an 
agnostic, but on biological grounds. 

My dear friend Amy has a good-looking brother who is quite my ideal of a 
gentleman. He does not often dance; but when pressed into service, he 
places his hand respectfully on his partner’s bustle and dances with chivalry, 
so different from the abandon of most young people. 


San Buena Ventura; July, 1884. 


I have been to The City. If you lived in California, you would know that I 
mean San Francisco. No other place dares to usurp that distinctive title. 
Amy, her brother and I took the trip together. We went by stage to Santa 
Barbara to take a steamer larger than the port of San Buena Ventura can ac- 
commodate. The grand new steamer, QUEEN OF THE PACIFIC, has regal 
size but lacks queenly dignity. She does not always keep her nose in the air, 
but buries it occasionally in the briny deep. In spite of determination each of 
us was a little seasick. - 

San Francisco is a paradise for transients. Restaurants are numerous and at- 
tractive. They give a generous portion of meat, fish or dessert for 10 cents 
with unlimited bread and butter. We laughed at my five cent breakfasts. A 


(pa) ‘Should a deportiment roll be called ?”’ 
TEACHERS'S INSTITUTE. and on this the sentiment seemed to be 


Annual Assembling of the Knowledge] very much divided; Misses Seward, 
Imparters. Elliott and Mrs. Chace taking the affir- 
es mative; and Mrs. Guiberson, Mrs. Stee- 


The first business in order was the 
answering of questions from the query 
box, and it was the last business, too, 
for the regular Wednesday programme 
was entirely set aside, as will be seen. 


The first question of importance was 


pleton, Major Cerf, Prof. Buckman, 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Adney and Mr. 
Vance the negative. On vote it was 
finally unanimously decided that no de- 
portment roll should be kept. 
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cup of coffee with bread and butter was all I wanted. Each noon we fared 
sumptuously for 10 cents apiece, with a three-course dinner. One of us 
ordered fish, another beef and a third some dessert. Each order was ample for 
three and the waiters were so accommodating that they brought extra plates 
without request. I hear authentic reports of homeless men who have lived 
month after month each with a daily outlay for food of 15 cents, five for 
breakfast and 10 for dinner. Our suppers were usually late, after the theatre. 
We would order scalloped oysters, those tiny Pacific Coast bivalves, too small 
to be counted. While waiting for this ‘pan roast’, we were served a large dish 
of boiled shrimps, delicious and not too filling. 


We treated ourselves to a vision of the famed Jersey Lily'® in Pygmalion 
and Galatea. She was exquisite as a marble statue, but in flesh and blood not 
a whit more beautiful than dear Amy sitting beside me. We had two evenings 
of Monte Cristo. The escape of the hero from the death cell might have been 
more thrilling had not the wooden paddles under the raging sea been so 
evident. One evening we enjoyed a real comedy, The Rajah, by the Madison 
Square Company. 


Our Sabbath was more memorable for its discomforts than for its spiritual 
uplift. Both morning and evening the ushers did us honor overmuch by 
taking us to the very front seats. At the morning service we heard a good ser- 
mon, witnessed a christening that had many ritualistic embellishments; then 
when we fain would have left, we were obliged to sit through a strenuous 
canvass of the audience to pay the church debt. In the evening we tried a 
church of a different denomination. Our front seat had the luxurious distinc- 
tion of an elegant plush cushion. That upholstery was almost my undoing. I 
remember none of the sermon because of a terrible ordeal by fleas. The church 
mouse may be hungry as well as poor, but he can’t hold his own with a 
church flea. I can testify that the fleas of the synagogue should serve as types 
of savage ferocity and voracity, too. One who has not suffered the torture 
that I endured cannot know what luxury there is in freedom to scratch. 


From the City we went down to San Jose on a narrow gauge railroad that 
took us through charming scenery with some comparatively Big Trees. Then 
we went to Monterey and from there to Pacific Grove, the incipient West 
Coast Chautauqua.” We occupied one of the tents on the seashore and kept 
house with only a coffee pot and a frying pan for kitchen equipment. It was 
fun. We had leisure for excursions. At nearby Chinatown we bought shells 
and sea urchins. On the Glorious Fourth we found suitable niches in the 
rocks overhanging the sea, and there we sat and read some of the Duchess’ 
laughable stories.’ The ocean was also in holiday mood and threw its white 
caps almost to our feet. We caught starfish, purple and yellow till our porch 
roof was covered with them, laid out to dry. We also attended a few lectures. 
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We came home on a small tub of a boat vaingloriously named EUREKA. 
She rolled till we could hardly stay in our berths. The Captain’s proud boast 
for his beloved craft was, ‘“She’s such an easy roller.’’ 


Since returning to San Buena Ventura we have been indulging in sea 
bathing. I made over my blue tricot traveling dress into a bathing suit, and 
bought woolen stockings to match. I was very modest so did not stint the 
length of the skirt. After a first dip I shortened it. I objected to the flapping of 
the wet folds about my ankles. After each successive bath I repeated the shor- 
tening process till now the skirt is well up to my knickerbockered knees. One 
morning we saw and heard a young man rush howling out of the water. He 
had been stung by a stingray and was suffering excruciatingly. An oldtimer 
on the beach quickly took a huge quid of tobacco from his mouth and applied 
that to the wound. 


Upper Ojai, Nordhoff P. O.; October 1884. 


See how I have come up in the world. My school this year is in this 
beautiful mountain valley, 26 miles from town. It is a real Eagle’s Eyrie as 
the name signifies in the Indian language. I came by stage from San Buena 
Ventura for there is no railroad in the whole county. The name of this 
glorious valley is spelled Ojai, but pronounced in a way to make a native 
Buckeye think of home. I want to spell it O-hi. Sometimes I catch myself 
writing the name of my home state O-jai-o. 


The southern rampart of the valley is Sulphur Mountain, beautiful the 
whole year around with live oak trees. On the southwest is a giant crag top- 
ped by a fringe of pine trees. My Scotch landlady” says it reminds her of Ar- 
thur’s Seat. Its name is Topatopa, the Indian for Gopher-gopher. It seems 
that the mountain and the squirrel, instead of having a quarrel, are living 
together amicably.” 


Not far away, in Santa Paula Canyon, are oil wells. Their ungainly 
derricks almost spoil the beauty of the picturesque stream and wooded 
hillsides. Beyond are tar wells where asphalt oozes out of the ground like the 
slime pits of ancient Sodom. These make sticky traveling in warm weather 
when the tar softens. 


My walk to school is along a creek bank where I see tracks made by rattle- 
snakes coming down to the creek for a drink. Fortunately they fight shy of 
me as I do of them. Sometimes an inquiring lizard enters our schoolroom. 
When swept out, he leaves a wriggling tail behind. They say he will grow 
another. The bark of the coyote is a familiar sound. One morning early | sur- 
prised a sleepy looking wildcat with tawny coat and yellow eyes, not a 
desirable pet. 
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Ojai School 


This is a land of ranches. A man with a half acre of land and a flock of 
chickens has a chicken ranch. A small lot and a few hives of bees is a bee 
ranch. I am accused of having a horned toad ranch in my bedroom. 


A friend in New Haven is writing a book on spiders. He has no specimens 
from the Pacific Coast. I have undertaken to provide some for him. A hint to 
my pupils and spiders began to arrive. My fame as a collector spread abroad. 
Now not only do I have a collection of pickled spiders of all sizes, from tiny 
microscopic spinners to a huge tarantula, but a great variety of other natural 
history specimens that have been thrust upon me. A fellow teacher from far 
up in the mountains brought me a slate pencil box in which he had corralled 
a deadly mother scorpion with thirteen vicious babies on her back, clinging 
to her arching tail. I had them chloroformed; nevertheless my much- 
enduring landlady says she is afraid to enter my room on account of my 
assortment of venomous beasts. A rancher friend from The Mound sends 
me, not live rattlesnakes, but the rattles from his slain prey. I have them in 
assorted lengths. An ugly looking centipede has a private jar. But horned 
toads are my specialty. They range in size from a silver half-dollar to a mon- 
strous great grand-father of a fellow, too large for any cigar box. By the way, 
my toads have proved the dire effects of nicotine. One extra dainty reptile to 
whom I gave a select apartment in a well ventilated cigar box soon died in 
convulsions. 


May 1885. 
RRRRARRRRRARRRRAR RRR RRR RRR RARER CHGS CoS 


I have been treated to the hazard of earthquakes, several of them. They are 
not so terrible, though the ground does really rise in perceptible waves. Most 
shocks are of short duration. Recently we had one that persisted. The girls 
and I were in the schoolroom and we stoically refused to be routed by a mere 
quake. But when the disturbance failed to pass off as expected and at last took 
our frame building by opposite corners and gave it a vicious twist, the pupils 
stampeded. The boys on the playground had been knocked flat. Anyway, I 
prefer our mild earthquakes to the terrible thunderstorms I knew in Ohio. 


PPI IIL I LILI LLLP LPL PLP PPO 


One of my pupils is a daredevil chap who chased a wildcat up a tree and 
pulled it down with his bare hands. He loves to exhume gopher snakes from 
their winter quarters and torments the girls by using the long, yellow reptiles 
as necklace or skipping rope. Another pupil, just a 12 year old boy, alone 
and unaided, shot a mountain lion in the cow lot. They are all youngsters of 
prowess as well as of promise. One of the smallest boys, seven-year old Fran, 
dragged a gopher from its hole in the playground and broke its neck with a 
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skillful blow from his tiny hand. Gophers are outlaws here, like the little 
foxes that spoil the vines. The gopher snakes are highly prized because they 
go down into the holes and feast on the pests. My landlady’s son is a mighty 
hunter and in open season we often have delicious quail and even venison. I 
have outdone the greedy Israelites for I have eaten with continued relish a 
quail a day for more than a month. 


Upper Ojai; September 1885. 


I am back in my eagle’s nest after a thrilling summer in Ohio, a season so 
full of what Samanthy Allen calls ‘‘exertions for pleasure’’, that I have come 
back to work to recuperate. 


My most unique experience was going all the way from Sacramento to 
Omaha on 40 cents for food and incidentals. Excess baggage and an unex- 
pected stopover in Sacramento had taken all my ready money but four dimes. 
On my former trip I had been sorely burdened with too much lunch; so this 
time I started with only a tin of deviled ham and a glass of jelly, a last minute 
gift that I couldn’t refuse. I looked at these and wondered how long they 
would sustain life. I remembered Dr. Tanner’! and felt encouraged. I really 
did very well. In Nebraska I cashed a small draft and regained my self respect. 

For traveling companion I had a charming young lady school teacher, 
returning to her home in Rabbit Hash, Ky. It is not surprising that her 
family cross the Ohio River to receive their mail at a post office with a less 
suggestive name. 


*K *K *K 


Among other books I read Helen Hunt’s latest, Ramona. The scenes 
depicted are in these very mountains of Ventura County. But the characters 
come from Mrs. Jackson’s imagination. 

Coming back I traveled by the newly opened Atlantic and Pacific route. At 
one station I saw logs from the Petrified Forest. I had always thought of 
petrified trees as common wood changed to more common stone, dull and 
unattractive. But those logs were radiant in the beauty of many-colored 
crystals. They were veritable logs of jewels. 

The wives of trainmen who live along this road in its present state of 
newness are real heroines. Thermometers need extra long tubes to record the 
heat. Double roofs can’t keep it out. Water is a long-distance luxury. One 
young martyr said to me, ‘‘We love even a weed if it will only live.’’ At 
some of the larger stations we could buy bread. Occasionally a woman of 
pioneering enterprise brought a pot of coffee aboard and we bought coffee 
whose most expensive item must have been the water. 
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Thanksgiving Day, 1885. 


Are you shivering in your bleak eastern home? I would that I might share 
with you some of our excess heat today. Some years a fur coat is not al- 
together unsuitable for a Fourth of July picnic, but today the thinnest of 
summer gowns is in order. When the east wind from the desert blows, we 
humans as well as the tumbleweeds wither. Just a short distance from the sea 
the heat is stifling. On the coast we have a refreshing breeze. 


Strange to say, the ladies here never wear white. It may be because the air 
cools so suddenly after sunset. At church I saw a woman who evidently 
sought to adjust her costume to varying temperatures. She wore a heavy win- 
ter coat and lace mits. 


A band of holiness preachers have been holding tent meetings here, ad- 
vocating the delectable doctrine of sinless perfection of which they claim to be 
traveling samples. One of their number is a school teacher. Just think of sanct- 
ification in connection with the trials and temptations of a teacher’s daily 
life! What a ‘‘sweet boon’’, as Artemus Ward would have said, to the 
pupils! 

Teachers’ Institute this fall was at a small seaport called by its Indian 
name, Hueneme, pronounced Y-Nay-Me. The weather was fine. I met a 
young teacher whose society I particularly enjoyed. He is recently back from 
‘back east’ which in his case means Topeka, Kansas. We had several 
discussions not on the program and began what promises to be a pleasant 
friendship. He teaches the San Pedro School but freely admits that he has not 
St. Peter’s keys, and does not even know the password. His name is Combs.” 
On the stage coming home I boasted that I had left none of my belongings 
behind. Miss Howe slyly opined that I had left my Combs at San Pedro. 


San Buena Ventura; Christmas night. 


Mr. Combs has spent the afternoon and part of the evening here. My 
liking for him has not been lessened by closer acquaintance. He is educated. 
His tastes and mine are congenial though not monotonously similar. His 
sense of humor delights me. I revel in his scientific attainments for he is a bud- 
ding microscopist. He is also very fine looking. Never before have I found 
anyone whose society is so agreeable. But, and such a BUT. There is one 
thing lacking. He is an atheist. I feel instinctively that he is not to be trusted 
fully. Not believing in God, what underlying principle has he to keep him 
true in time of stress? 


*K ok *K 
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Upper Ojai; S. Valentine’s Day, 1886. 


When a mere child I used to think that if ever I were good enough and not 
within reach of an ideal husband, I would go as a missionary. I am far from 
having reached the desired degree of virtue, but an invitation has come from 
the Presbyterian ladies of Philadelphia to be their representative in China. 


I have a deep desire to make my life count for more than it can here where 
I am surrounded by people as good as I. I crave the chance to ‘‘come out 
strong’’ like Mark Tapley. But oh, I don’t want to leave America. So far as 
duty is concerned I am all in the dark. My friends say, ‘‘Don’t go. There is 
plenty to do here.’’ But that does not satisfy me. I even put down arguments 
for and against with a percentage value to each and tried to find a satisfactory 
balance. 


Once I turned the matter down with a peremptory ‘‘No’’. Then came the 
distressing realization that there is something that I am unwilling to do for 
my Lord; there is one part of my heart in which self is supreme. I must be 
willing to go. So I sent the board a conditional acceptance, telling of my 
financial obligations to the people at home. They wrote back that under the 
circumstances I should be content to remain in America. What a relief that 
was! But not for long. 


*K oK ok 


Miss Howe, my friend who is Principal of the Nordhoff School,” and I like 
to exchange weekend visits. Sometimes we take the long, steep road between 
the valleys on foot. The lower valley is a noted health resort with hotels and 
cottages occupied during the winter months by people from the frigid East, 
many of them semi-invalids. The valley people have recently been scandalized 
to see young ladies riding astride their ponies. 


I teach a S.S.™ class in the lower valley and have as pupils the two attractive 
small sons of H. H. Bancroft, the historian. 

Recently Miss Howe and I played a game of croquet with a tubercular 
guest of the hotel. He was so very sportsmanlike. His chivalry extended to 
our balls, giving them every possible advantage, almost to the ruin of our in- 
terest in the game. When altruism becomes universal and co-operation takes 
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DIED. 


BANCROFT—In Nordhoff, Ventura county, 
March 21, Azariah Ashley Bancroft, a uative N ? 
of Granville, Mass., and father of H. H. and —Hi. H. Baneroft; the historian, was 
A. L. Bancroft, aged 86 years, 1 month and/ in town Monday. His family is so- 


Beak journing at the Ojai: 


the place of competition, what will become of sport? Can games be invented 
that lack the element of rivalry? Will such games be interesting? Perhaps 
that time will never come on earth. But isn’t that what we expect of the 
Millennium? 


July 1886. 


I am here in San Buena Ventura, enjoying summer holidays and trying to 
improve my mind. I belong to a new and select Natural History Society. I 
presume that I was elected on my record as a collector. I am to prepare and 
read an essay sometime this year, choosing my own subject. I am trying to 
gain mental background by reading John Fiske’s Excursions of an 
evolutionist. But my halting gait does not allow me to keep pace with such a 
strong scientist. 


I am, however, well up on an excursion of a livelier kind. A party of us 
young people took a holiday jaunt to the Matilija Canyon where are hot 
sulphur springs and the beginnings of a health resort. The canyon is narrow, 
ascending into the very heart of the mountains. Orange orchards and apiaries 
dispute possession with grizzly bears and mountain lions. A small group of 
rheumatics were already there for the healing of the waters. Mrs. Grant made 
a delightful chaperone, old enough for discretion yet young enough to enjoy 
adventure.” 

One morning four of us invaded the hermitage of a beekeeper far up the 
canyon. He never said he was delighted to see us. We took it for granted that 
in his lonely life a visit from friends would be an unparalleled joy. He promp- 
tly took his rifle and shot the head from a young rooster. We girls fried the 
fowl over the fireplace. We had a delicious dinner with orange blossom honey 
instead of butter. 


Wild flowers abound through the canyon, many that I have never seen 
elsewhere. Bushes and shrubs are covered with a lacy parasite called love 
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Matilija Hot Springs 


vine.” Why this name? Johnny says, ‘“Because it has no root, and feeds on 
air.’’ Maggie was just as bad though she is betrothed to a lover true. She 
said, ““Because it kills whatever it feeds upon.’’ It remained for me, the 
unromantic to say, ““Because its flowers are always in pairs, close together 


and well mated.’’ 


Upper Ojai; December 9, 1886. 


I have the inspiration for my natural history essay. The subject is Horse- 
hair Snakes. I am deeply concerned in a controversy over this matter. Most 
of my pupils insist that hairs from a horse’s tail when soaked in puddles ac- 
tually turn into living creatures. I have seen the hairs and I have seen the 
snakes, almost as slender and quite as smooth. They have real heads, mouths 
and eyes, and are undeniably alive. Of course I am in duty bound to assert 
that such a metamorphosis is impossible. But the young people feel that what 
I don’t know on the subject has less weight than their actual experience. | 
wrote about the matter to Mr. Combs, knowing his interest in zoology. He 
laughed at the idea of such magical transformation and offered to put his 
whole horse ‘in soak’ if necessary to disprove the ridiculous theory. He was 
astounded when his pupils too, one and all, claimed to have proved beyond 
peradventure that hairs do become snakes. The subject invites scientific in- 
vestigation. 

I have been using some of my lonely evenings translating Thomas a 
Kempis from the original Latin. Later I compare my version with my 
English copy. It is an interesting study in synonyms. 

I am still “wrastling’ with the problem of my future. 


January 1887. 


The question of China is still uppermost in my mind. I can’t get away from 
the prophet Ezekiel. I must be a faithful watchman, to warn and instruct 
others; or I am responsible for their spiritual darkness and death. I showed 
the thirty-third chapter to Amy’s brother to see what he would say. His an- 
Swef was SO positive and emphatic that it scared me; ‘‘I would hurry and do 
everything I possibly could to give the alarm.’’ I believe that the light is 
coming. 


May 16. 


The answer to my prayer for guidance has come through a change in my 
own heart. I now want to go to China. I am under appointment to sail in Sep- 
tember. As soon as school is out I start home for a summer in Ohio. 

Meanwhile the long-hoped-for railroad is coming to San Buena Ventura. 
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Blasting 
on the 


Rincon 


Tallmadge, Ohio; July 1887. 


Wasn’t it too bad that the railroad had to wait till just as I was leaving? At 
noon of my last day in town the first passenger train was welcomed by the 
entire populace. I turned my back upon it and took the stage to Santa Bar- 
bara. 

The real estate agent is a product of California climate that flourishes in 
every variety of soil, and is much in evidence on a stage. He dangled his 
multiple legs from the top of our coach. We, the insides, were unwilling con- 
veyors of real estate for the dust was thick. The stage was so crowded with 
tourists who had come in by the train that walking up the hills was a 
pleasant diversion. Everybody seemed in especially good humor. We had 
with us at least one bridal pair. 

One sportive spirit brought laughter from the crowd at the expense of a 
fellow passenger who failed to see that he was an animated advertisement of 
Pasadena City lots till the cry of ‘‘Port Sail’’ called his attention to the 
flaming poster that had been slyly pinned to the tail of his duster. He had his 
revenge, upon the ladies at least, when he re-entered the coach with a live 
crab that he threatened to turn loose unless all merriment cease. 

One road lay along the beach, the hills crowding us into the sea, the 
receding waves giving the impression that we were being carried out on the 
tide. The Southern Pacific is blasting out the rocks to make a roadbed for the 
iron horse that is to put the stage out of business. Rincon, where we stopped 
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to change horses, is a lonely place, made historic and gruesome by a murder 
that occurred here years ago. A woman killed her husband and buried him in 
a sand dune, then made her children coast down the hill to obliterate the 
signs of a grave.” 

This stop was a favorable one for refreshment. A pile of baled hay under a 
tree gave seats for our improvised picnic. These hay bales always remind me 
of gigantic plugs of tobacco. The communistic effect of the shaking up we had 
all had in the coach was evident. Each one had something to share with 
others. The swarthy signora with a shawl for a head covering untied the cor- 
mers of her dusty kerchief and offered boiled eggs and handmade tortillas. 
The wholesale tobacconist who pled guilty to having once been a school 
teacher poured out his contribution from the necks of two claret bottles, then 
treated to cigars all who would indulge. Sweets were naturally provided by 
the newly wedded pair who passed the paper bag again and again. Our in- 
voluntary booster of town lots was in a forgiving mood and distributed choice 
Ramona oranges from Mrs. Jackson’s famed Camulos ranch. Someone men- 
tioned mice in connection with baled hay. Another spoke of rattlesnakes 
sometimes inadvertently baled with the hay. Our impromptu picnic broke up. 


José, the half-Spanish stage-driver, was unusually entertaining. He gave us 
thrilling accounts of his recent love affair wherein he had been persecuted, 
imprisoned and mildly tortured by his sweetheart’s mother. These tales were 
so consistent with our merry mood that we received them with laughter. But 
when he wiped his eyes and said that his loved one had died and was to be 
buried that afternoon, our merriment ceased and we accepted his statement 
that he was crazed with grief and did not know what he was saying. Halfway 
to Santa Barbara we met the returning stage. José changed places with that 
driver in order to attend the funeral of his beloved. 


Did you ever hear the story of Santa Barbara? She was a Christian martyr 
in the days of the Roman Empire. Her heathen father was about to kill her 
for her faith when his knife was arrested by a thunderbolt. This heavenly 
deliverance did not prevent her later martyrdom but has caused her to be 
regarded as the saint having power over the elements, the one to be implored 
in a thunderstorm. By natural growth of post mortem sanctity and power her 
domain includes earthly warfare and the arsenal on some ships is called by 
her name. Her protection is scarcely needed in this peaceful city where a 
severe thunderstorm is almost unknown. But last night we were treated to a 
terrific display of celestial artillery, appropriate to Memorial Day and the past 
that it celebrates. Even the horses shook with terror. 

I had all Sunday and Monday at the hotel. There I met a lady who calls 
herself ‘‘Mamma’’ to three handsome little dogs. Mr. Combs’ home is here 
but he teaches in the beautiful Montecito Valley. On Sunday we attended 
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church twice and went to a S.S. in his schoolhouse. Today being Decoration 
Day we went to the cemetery where E. P. Roe, the novelist, gave the address 
from which I have borrowed the allusion to ‘‘Celestial artillery.’” On our way 
back to the hotel we stopped at a stream and gathered a handkerchief full of 
frogs in the making, good sized pollywogs, and some common flowers. Un- 
der Mr. Combs’ microscope we saw blood corpuscles chasing each other in a 
tadpole’s tail, and the magnified jewels of pollen from the insignificant 
blossoms. 

The Magees are now living in San Diego and I had a good visit with them 
before turning east. 

San Diego is the oldest of California Missions. It is fast becoming a great 
and beautiful city. The Coronado, a crown shaped peninsula, is being laid out 
as a supremely delightful residential suburb. I am told that every deed of sale 
has a clause stipulating that the premises shall never be used for the sale of 
ardent spirits. We saw the plans for a grand hotel, now under construction. 
Every room is to be open to California’s golden sunshine. 

A small ostrich farm is one of the attractions of the Coronado. The birds 
are all native Californians except two 30 year old progenitors from Africa. 
The birds are fond of succulent vegetables and fruits. Old African Carlos 
tried repeatedly to pluck the cherry-red nose of another visitor, nipping per- 
sistently at this over-ripe fruit of S. James’s glorious sunshine.” They stood 
in rank, close to the rail, and inspected us with as much curiosity as we 
bestowed upon them. Our bright buttons looked to them like delicious mor- 
sels. They pecked and pecked till convinced that the grapes were sour. Then 
they looked sheepishly down at their red-beaded legs and black, two-toed feet 
or embraced each other affectionately with long, snake-like necks. 
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San Francisco, California; September 17. 


I am thus far on my journey to the Orient. Joy and sorrow are so scrambled 
in my heart that I don’t know whether I am happy or miserable. The good 
hand of our God is upon us and there is much to enjoy every step of the way. 

This is the most homelike hotel imaginable.” In spite of its size and the 
number of its guests each one of us is made to feel that she is the object of 
Mr. Hooper’s personal concern.” A basket of flowers comes to the room with 
his card, addressed to the individual guest, almost as soon as she arrives. On 
departure she is speeded with a basket of fruit. I don’t know if the single men 
fare as well as the ladies whether married or single. The waiters in the dining 
room are marvels of efficiency, yet are one and all so venerable in appear- 
ance that we marvel when we see them bearing heavy trays of food. They 
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take verbal orders from a table full of guests, all at one time. The weight of 
the dishes that they bear in their hands is light compared with the hundred 
and one items of food that they carry in their minds without missing a single 
order. 

We sail next Wednesday, September 21st, on the CITY OF PEKIN, 
sister to the CITY OF TOKIO that I saw here three years ago. The Tokio, 
alas, came to grief on the ungrateful shores of Japan. 


Pacific Mail Steam Ship, CITY OF PEKIN; September 22. 


I can never forget my last night in America. Miss Miner and I were in the 
same room. Neither of us slept much. We were too strong minded to weep 
and lament but we could hear each other gently sniffling. We had quite an 
ovation at the dock yesterday. It was a comfort to have Ventura friends 
there. Dear Amy was looking more beautiful than ever. They loaded us 
down with fruit, flowers and candy. 

There came a time when the last gong sounded and the gang plank was 
drawn up. We watched the gulf between us and our friends ever widening. 
Someone started singing Coronation. Ship and shore were still able to keep 
together in melody. Then came Blest be the tie that binds to remind us that 
all visible earthly ties were hopelessly sundered. Why did someone start 
America just as we were leaving her beloved shores for we know not what? 
It was cruel. 
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NOTES 


1. An emigrant car was attached to a freight train. The passengers had to furnish their own 
bedding and cook on a stove at the end of the car. 

2. The Rev. Frederick Dwight Seward was Pastor of the Presbyterian Church; he served as 

stated supply for six years after 1881. 

Senator Roscoe ‘‘Me Too’’ Conkling was always caricatured thus in political cartoons. 

Imperial Valley. 

Fink’s Springs. 

The Magees were met at Colton by S. R. Magee, one of the first orange ranchers in River- 

side. 

7. ‘‘New Jerusalem is situated on the east bank of the Santa Clara River, seven miles east 
of the county seat. The surrounding country is exceedingly inviting and very productive. 
The town is well located. It has two stores, a hotel, restaurant, two blacksmith shops, a 
church, post office and a school house adjacent.’’ Free press, Dec. 31, 1886. 

8. Charles T. Meredith, Superintendent of Schools in Ventura County from 1883 to 1891, 
and Dr. S. P. Guiberson. 

9. ‘‘O be joyful in the Lord... ’’ Jubilate Deo. 

10. Lydia Jane (Holland) Cannon was the wife of Marion Cannon. Their daughter, Lena 
Electa (Cannon) Walker, was the best pupil. 
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. The Rev. Robert Holland died while crossing the plains in a covered wagon in 1850 with 
his wife, Isabell. 

. The volcanic dust from the explosion of Krakatoa encircled the globe, causing this atmos- 
pheric phenomenon. 

. Don Raymundo Olivas was the co-grantee of Rancho San Miguel. 

. C. M. Drake of Briggs School. 

. One of Nine Muses who presided over dancing and choral song. 

. Lily Langtry. 

. Asilomar. 

. Pseudonym of Margaret Wolfe (Hamilton) Hungerford, a prolific writer of paperback 
novels. 

. The idiomatic phrase is correct, but gave no clue as to her name. 

. According to John Peabody Harrington topa means reed, tapo is the word for gopher. 

. Henry S. Tanner fasted for 40 days in the summer of 1880; he subsisted only on water 
and was attended by four physicians. 

. S. Leslie Combs. 

. Agnes E. Howe taught in The Ojai from 1885 to 1889 when she left for Ventura. 

. Sunday School. 

. Toni (Shafer) Grant was the second wife of Kenneth P. Grant; they were married in 1884. 

. Dodder (Cuscuta californica). 

. John C. Norton was murdered by his wife on April 6, 1875 at Rincon Point. 

. Santiago is Spanish for S. James, San Diego is Holy Jiminy! 

. Occidental Hotel 


. Major William B. Hooper was the manager. 


